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ABSTRACT 



This experiment teisted Piaget's h 
interaction plays a crucial role in the reduction 
e'gocentrism. A sample of 46 second graders 'from a 
suburban public school were given a sociometric* m 
popularity. ^our tasks which assessed spatialv co 
role-t.aking egocentrism were then performed by ea 
Intercorrelat ions among the four egoceritpism/task 
the 'Kendall Rank correlation ^methpd\ Ablity qh th 
egocentrism task correlated with ability in role- 
popularity "measure was not found to be rel-a.ted to 
of egoceptrism. It is suggested that the use^ojE p 
measure of peer^ interaction ^ m"^y be .a weak testl of 
hypothesis, (BRT). ' . ' ^ 
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Abstract 



Piaget's hypothesis that peer intieraction plays a crucial jrole in the 
reduction of childhood- egocentrism vas tested W.th a sacple of 43 second- 
grade children. The results failed to support this hypothesis, a measure 
of peer interaction v/as not correlated x/ith any.of several measuifes of 
egocentrism (spatial egocentrism, coinmunication egocentrism! or rol^- 
taking skill*). lic'!.f^>t!,^n^ be'^^esn speCx-al egocv.utrismy cchWmicstion 
egocentrism, and role-talcing skill W(^e excmine^ and it was concluded that 



egocentrism is not. a unitary variable* 
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figocentrism and Peer Interaction: ^ 
\ ^ Testing and Piaget's Hypothesis 



^gocenl:ri^, defined by Piafget; (1962) as an individual's inability 
to coordinate two or more points of view has-been operatiLon^lized inj, * 

I 

three broad forms. The first pas cocanimlc<g»tion egocenttism (Piaget, 
1928) which refers to the^ung child's inability to take into account 
discrepancies between his own knowledge and the informational require- 
menta of ' his listeners. Later, Piaget and Inhelder (1956) introduced^ 
the concept of spctial egoceatrism, or the young child* 3 inability to. . 
differentiate between his o^/n '^rceptual view, of a set of objects and 
the perceptual view of another person. Recently, investigators have 
focused on role-taking skill, the' young child's develcpfing ability to 
consider the viewpoint of another person (FlaVell, Botiin; Fry, Wright, 
and Jarvis, 1968), Evidence concerning en?>irical relations among the 
various forms of -fegocentrism^ hotfever, is only beginning to accumulate 
(Cowan, 1971; Hollos and Cowan, 1973; Klngsley, 1971;/ Rubin, 1973; Cooper 
and FlavelL, 1974) and it is uncertain to what extent egocentrism may - 
be considered as a unitary variable* 

Investigators,, using a wid^ variety of measures, have documonted 
age related developme^al trends in each type of egocentrism (Shantz, 1975; 
Looft, 1972; Flavel al. , 1968), but relatively few have focused on • 
the mechanisms of tihis develppm'ent, Plagef (1928, 1932) has suggested 
that one of .the^rost important environmental factors leading to the 
decline oT egobentrism is the ii>tercction cf a child with his peers. 
Some empirical ^pport for this hypothesis comes from Hollos and Cowan 
(1973) wli0 found that isolaj:^ rural Norwegian children Achieved lower 
scores ^n a combined sp^^al egocentrism and role-taking mi^sure than 
did ccfmparable villagi and town children who had more opportunity for 
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social interaction* In a study more coispirable to the present one, Rubin ^ 
(1972) found a relation b^een sociotnettic popularity (an Index qf 
^peer interaction) and cooniunicatidn ability in kindergarten and ^cond , 
grade children but not in fourth, xivA sixth grade children. Dcutsch 
(19f4) found a relation bet^^een peer interaction and communication ego- 
centrism in preschool cMildreni. 

In the present study, correlations were obtained between spatial 
ego6eni:'cir;sn,'cciv;auaic:.tion ability, ahi role taking skill in order to 
examine the hypotheeic j:hnt there is a relation betx^een the decline of 
egocentrism and participation in peer interaction,^ An additional purpose 
of the Investigation was to test the extent to which the three types of 
egocentrlsm comprise a uuitary variable* \ 

Method • / " * 

Subjects . . * 

Forty-elx second grade xAitc children, 20 boys and 26 girls, from 
two classrooms of a middle class surbruban public school were subjects* ' 
The mean age was 8.1 years with a range of 7.5 to 9 years. 
4 Measures and Materials * - * 

Soctometrtc populafcity . Popularity was used as a measure of peer 
interaction on the assumption that popular children engage JLa more peer 
interaction than do unpopular children. Each child was asked to name 
.four classmates he would most like to sit next to in class, the four 
friends- from class he would most like to invite to a party at his house, 
the four classmates he w6uld most like to play with during recess, and his 
best friend in class.* The popularity score represented the total number 
of times a child was named by any classjnate for any of the four questions. 
THe popularity scores ranged from 0 to 16 with S mean of 7.5.^ 
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* Egocentrism and Peer Interaction . 

SpatiA e5?ocentrl5!n. A variation of Piaget 'atrd Inhelder^s 
^ three mountains taslw^s u^ed iiv. which children had to choose pictures 
veprescrting different views of a three dimensional display while 

* \' . • • • ■ ^ ' 

viewing the display from a fixed position (Cowan, 1971). The spatial 

... J . 

egocentrism score represented the total ^mimber of pictures. corxOTtly 
selected and ranged from 0 to 5 with a mean of 1,91 • 

Copaaunication egocentrism I, Cowan's (1971). task which measured 
child-te-chiid cciuaiinization wae modifieJ to a child-to-^xperimenter 
communication measura for the present study. The child, seated back-to- 
back to the experimentjer,. was asked to take eight objects (one white and - 
one black circle, one white and one black^triangle, one Xi7hite sqi^are, one 
ambiguous '*bat" shape, and one. white and one black ambiguous "moon" .shape) 
and place them one by one anyi^here he wished on a bo^rd marked off into ^ 
\(> squares. The tQ^> half of the board was yellow while the bottom was 
. red. After p]^acing each object, the child was asked to describe both 

the object and its location to the experimenter. The child's instructions ^ 
were tape recorded, transcribed, and coded for description and object 
y placement. Both were scored 0 for none, 1 for use of a ,s^gle dimension 
/ (e.g.,, "take the white one" or "put it An the bottom one"), 2 for 
'atnbiguous use of two dimensions"*^?. g, , "put it in the' red comer"), and 
3 for unambiguous use of tx^o din^fensions. Scores for both object description 
and placement twere summed over all eight objects and combined into a 

total score^ Scores ranged from 8 to 44 with a mean of 30,3. 
« 

Communication "egtftyetffcr ism II . - An adaptation of the Glucksberg and 

fc . 

Krauss (1967) communication task was used. The child was seated back-to- 

back to the experimented and asked to describee four of the Glucksberg 

• ^ . ii- 

and Krauss (1967) figures duch^ that* the experimenter x^ould be able to 
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match xip h-TR cards vith those of the child. The child was encouraged 
to tell all he cculd about the figures. When stopped describing a 
figure he was asked whether he could say. aiaything more About it as the 
experimenter was having a hard time picking it out. The child s state- 
mentfc were tape recorded, transcribed, and coded for number of distinctive 
features and for the child's if espouse to 'the request for additional 
information. The ccnmunication egocentrisra score was the sum of the mean,^ 
number of distinctive features and the mean retelL score* The scores 
ranged from 2.0 to 6.75 with a mea^ of 4.6. • 

Rple-taking skill / The task materials, procedure, and coding were 

^taken from Flavell et. al. (1963). The child was asked to provide a 
story to a ^sequence of seven cartoon drawings. Threepictures were then 
removed so that the sequence suggested a 'different story. The child was 
then asked to retell the story from'the position of an imaginary bystander 
who had only seen the four drawing sequence. The category scores ranged 
from 1 to 4 (1 represented highest role-taking ^ability while 4 represented 

^ least) and had a mean of 2.5. 
Pr6cedure 

All tests were administered by a white male experimenter. The 
popularity questionnaire wap indivually administered in the rear of the 
classroom while other children worked on individual projects. The 
remaining measures were administered in two sessions in a school 
conferrence room. Session one lasted 30 minutes and consisted ot the 
spatial egocentrism, role-taking and communication I tasks. Session two 
occuirred about two weeks later and consisted only of the conmrunication II . 
measure; this session lasted about 15 minutes. 
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^ ^ Res^ult?8 and D i r.cusston 

Intercorrelations among the four egocentrisi? tasks were computed by 
the Kendall rank correlation method. Only two were significant. Ability 
on the' spatial egocentrism. tfsk conrelated with ability in role-taklng 

-.310, N » A6,,p < .002). Interestingly, in three previous studies 
(Hollos and Cowan, 1973'; Kingsley, 1971; Rubin, 1973) parallel results 
were found though, several different measures of spatial egocentrism and 
role-teiking wer^ uacJI* Thus the relation between spatial egocentrism 
and role-taking appej^rs poxisistant even thiough correlations .are modest. 

A relation in the predicted direction between communication 
egocentrism II and role-taking ability, -.195, N « 46, p < .025) 

also was found. The pattern of results for communication egocentrism 
across several studies, however, has been mixed. Cowan (1971) and 
Hollos and Cowan (1973) found a relation between communication egocentrism I 
and spatiil egocentrism. Rubin (1973) foultd a relation between comipuni- 
cation egocentrism II and both spatial egocentrism and role-taking skill. 
Kingsley (1971) found mixed relationship trends among these variable. 

In the present study, a relation between the communication II task and 

> 

^ role-taking was found, but no relation between the communication I 
and the communication II task, ox any of these tasks and spatial ego- 
centrism were found. Thus the degree to which-all of these various 
tasks tap' a common underlying social-cognitive capacity remains an 
open question. . , * 

\ The second* issue ^^f interest was the relationship between peer 
interaction and egocentrism. In the present study, the popularity measure 
was not correlated with any measure of egocentrism. This finding is, 
in part, consistent with Rubin (1973) in which he found no relation 
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between popularity and either spr.tial egocenttism or roic-taking in a 
grades k, 2, 4, or The present study, iiowevar, did net replicate 
Rubin's (1972) finding of a positive relation between communication 
egocentrism and popularity in second graders, (conmmnication II was a 
shortened version of Rubin's (1972) task). .Thus when both studies are 
considered, there is no consistent support for the hypothesized relation 
between popularity and egocentrism. 

In interprctix:g these findings it should be stressad that the use 
of popularity -as a measure of peer interaction may be a weak test of 
Piaget's hypothesis. Ideally, in order to test Piaget's hypothesis, a 
complete history' of the child's patterns of interaction (including target, , 
quantity, and quality) should be specified. Clearly popularity doe^ not 
tap all these aspects of peer interaction. The present y/i^ndings as 
well as those of Rubin (1972) must be interpreted witliin these limitations. 
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Footjiotes ^ ' 

We would like to express our appreciation to the principal, staff, 
and children of Fair Oakes Elementary School for kind and enthusiastic 
participation and cooperation. 
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